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It is not uncommonly supposed — and the subject is often discussed 

SS en et enatertal fer ee ee v Keli on the assumption—that the only advantage thereby secured the 
P.O. Box 1158, Bostox, Mass. i "’ | veteran is that he shall be preferred to others who have obtained an 
mae equal mark in competitive examination. Far from that being the 
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SOLDIERS’ AND SAILORS’ EXEMPTION. policemen there adopted, and would therefore work great injustice, 

THE opposition made to the Civil’ Service Act of 1584 in Massa- | the old rules of those departments have been maintained. Thus, the 

chusetts, under the guise of helping the honorably discharged soldiers | civil service rules have opened a large and much sought for service to 

and sailors, would lead one to suppose that the Act had somehow | the veterans, from which they had been previously excluded; and no 

deprived the veterans of some privileges they had enjoyed before. | new restrictions have been added. In short, it may be said there are 

Yet, on a little study of the matter, we find that, far from being any | now no age limitations -for veterans, except in two departments in 
deprivation, this law, and the rules under it, are the first legal aids to | Boston, and there for the very good reasons above stated. 


the soldier or sailor for appointments to office in that State. And Besides the removal of the age limitations in exclusive favor of 
not only are they aids, but they have actually removed positive | the veterans, the civil service rules secure them an additional advan- 
obstacles that before existed. tage in the matter of original applications. When a sufficient number 


It is now twenty years and more since the close of the war, and} of persons have applied for office, more than to meet all probable de- 
much has been done in recognition of the debt of gratitude and of | mands, or more than can be examined at once, the lists are temporarily 
the high regard we have for the veterans who preserved the Union ;| closed to all ordinary applicants; but they are never closed to the 
and yet, during all that period, no law was passed giving them any | veteran soldier or sailor. This is of the greatest practical benefit, 
preference in appointments. It might have been enacted, for ex-| especially in the labor service of the city of Boston. More soldiers 
ample, that all appointments should be made from those applicants | and sailors have applied for this than for any other service. Last 
who had served in the army or navy in the late war, and had been | spring, the lists were soon full and closed; but ever since, and even 
honorably discharged, provided they were capable of performiug the | to-day, a veteran may march up and have his name entered. Then, if 
duties of the office sought, or that, at least, preference should be given | his recommendations, character, and health are satisfactory, he is put 
them, etc.; but nothing of the kind had been done, nor any serious | on the eligible list, and goes right ahead of every one, except those 
desire for such a law expressed. The lateness of the move to aid| who have satisfactorily performed similar labor for the city, and 
the veteran toward appointments by legal enactment; the fact that the| ahead of any of those, if he also has had similar experience. By 
measure brought forward last year was urged most strongly by the| means of these advantages, ninety per cent. of the veterans who have 
greatest opponents to civil service reform, and some of them never | applied have been put on the eligible list in the Boston labor service ; 
before known to figure as the soldiers’ friend; the vagueness of the| while but sixty-two and one-half per cent. of others have been so 
exemption bill in not securing its limitation to those who were| entered, and forty-six per cent. of the veterans have been given work 
proved to be soldiers and sailors, and the defeat of an amendment | to thirty-one per cent. of others who have applied. It is safe to say 
offered to remedy that defect,— all tended to make the exemption | that many more veterans have city work offered them under this 
bill appear an effort to injure civil service reform, without very much | system than before the civil service rules were adopted. There are 
real regard for the veterans. other positions, such as messengers and janitors, where these rules 

By the Civil Service Reform Act [1884, chap. 320, § 14], the rules} would greatly benefit the ex-soldier and sailor, just as they do in case 
are to provide “for giving preference in appointments to office and! of the Boston labor service. 
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It is in those that the veterans have the greatest advantage over the 
ordinary citizen. For such positions, education tells least; and it is 
for these that such veterans as have unfortunately been deprived of 
education are most likely to apply. 


Besides the advantages in the cases above mentioned are some 


positions requiring a certain amount of education (with few excep- 
tions, only such as is acquired at the public grammar schools), and 
which also require such qualities as a soldier’s experience is likely to 
have fostered. These positions are gained through competitive exam- 


inations; but, in giving the marks, the war record, as shown by the’ 


discharge papers, counts just so many, thereby putting the veteran 
just so far ahead of all others in the grading, and, consequently, in 
his position on the eligible list aud chance for office. This does two 
things. It gives credit for one of the qualifications for the position, 
and so does not depart from the merit system, and at the same time 
gives a preference to the veteran, to which he is fairly entitled by his 
own efforts and experience. 

Now, it is to be noticed that these advantages secured the veteran 
are not dependent upon favoritism or political influence, but on 
matters of law and established rule; and many cases can be cited 
where veterans have got appointments which they never could have 
got under the old system, for want of political influence. 

The records of the various commissions show that ex-soldiers 
and sailors have passed very creditably in open competition. The 
most recent example is the case of O'Brien, the wounded veteran, 
who stood first in the written competitive examinations, out of 
thirty who had passed, for the important position of weigher in the 
New York custom-house. During this year, in Massachusetts, there 
were at least three important examinations in which veterans got at 
the head of the list, without the aid of any preferences; and one 
was a man who had been specially mentioned for bravery on the field 
of battle. 

The Massachusetts Civil Service Commission are preparing their 
annual report, which will be ready by the 1st of January. Their 
figures are not yet all in, but their report on this subject will be 
very interesting. In general, it is enough to say that the veteran has 
nothing to fear from open competition with his fellow-citizens 
under the rules as they now are. Of course there are veterans with 
different degrees of qualifications and education, just as there are 
different degrees among ordinary citizens ; but, taking them together, 
class for class, what with the direct preference over those with equal 
or nearly equal marks; what with the keeping open the entrance 
lists for the veteran, though closed to others; what with the putting 
him bodily ahead of others in non-competitive examinations and in 
selections for the labor service; and what with the counting his 
war record as so many marks to his credit in all competitive examina- 
tions, where it tends to make him more competent,— the veteran gets 
well ahead, in the practical results. 

With all these advantages, does it not seem unwise to make any 
material change in the law which has done so much to remove the 
curse of political patronage, and, so far as consistent with securing 
that result, has done so much for the veteran ? 

There may be some changes of details in which the soldier and 
sailor may be secured some more advantages; and no one would 
urge them more than we, or be more willing to introduce them, when 


suggested, than the commissioners, provided political patronage is | 


not thereby revived, and good appointments are secured the service 
Perhaps the number of positions where a war record could be made 
to count in competitive examinations may be somewhat increased. 
And the rules will probably be extended to cover more cases of 
janitors, messengers, and laborers, where the soldiers’ advantages will 
be quite as great as in the selection for Boston labor service. 

Finally, it seems clear that, when the veteran is equally or nearly 
equally fitted, the present rules give him every advantage. The 
better class of soldier applicants have averaged higher than the 
civilians. If, then, any fundamental change is desired by those not 
opposed to reform, it must be desired either on a misunderstanding 
of the present results or for the purpose of aiding those veterans who 


These positions are such that the examination is not competitive. 





are not so competent as others for the special work sought. To 
change the law so as to give the veteran, to whom we owe a deep 
debt of gratitude, the chance of doing some public work for which 
he is not so competent, or very nearly so, as others, and from which 
position he may be dropped during probation or removed at any 
subsequent period for a more competent person, looks much like 
trying to pay our debt of gratitude in a very cheap manner, with 
danger to reform, injury to the service, and a very precarious benefit 
to the veteran. 


THE END OF THE STERLING CASE. 
A “PASS” EXAMINATION INSUFFICIENT. 


In our last number, we expressed our satisfaction that the Sterling 
case had been disposed of by the President’s revocation of the 
appointment of Sterling, accompanied by an order that the vacancy 
should be filled by a civil service examination. Shortly afterward 
there were new developments which awakened the greatest anxiety 
among civil service reformers, who for a few days had reason to fear 
a disaster to the cause such as had not happened since the enactment 
of the civil service law. It is not now known, and perhaps never will 
be known, just what were the considerations which led the President 
to wish to substitute in this instance some other method of selection 
in the place of a regular competitive examination, nor what theory of 
action influenced the civil service commissioners to consent to the 
substitution of something different. It is said that a complica- 
tion grew out of the fact that a weighership had, not long ago, been 
filled in New Orleans by direct appointment without examination, 
under a ruling made by the Civil Service Commission on the strength 
of erroneous information received by them from the New York 
custom-house examiners as to the practice in that establishment. 
It may have been represented that the President’s revocation of the 
Sterling appointment was inconsistent with the New Orleans prece- 
dent. It may be that there was a desire to give Collector Hedden an 
opportunity to vindicate himself by a good selection voluntarily 
made, as there was some ground for holding that a certain injustice 
had been done to him in setting aside his appointment of Sterling as 
a violation of the law, in face of the New Orleans example. The 
President’s own justification is as follows. He said to a reporter : — 


One having in charge two or three hundred men of the class with which a 
weigher has to deal should possess personal courage, energy, decision, and firm- 
ness of character. It is entirely certain that the possession of such qualifications 
could not in the least be determined by the result of an examination organized 
for the purpose of testing an applicant’s knowledge and education. 


If he had said this to the civil service commissioners, they would have 
met the argument as it is always met by civil service reformers, and 
as we shall explain further on; and we think the President would 
have seen then, as he did afterward, that the reform system does 


| provide for securing the needed qualifications, and that no other 


method of appointment will shut out the evils which we are trying 
to cure. Whatever the considerations, either on the part of the 
President or on the part of the Commission, we cannot but regard 
the step taken as most unfortunate, wrong, and dangerous. Its direct 
consequences were much mitigated by the action of Collector Hedden, 
| who, as our readers are aware, did not appoint Sterling (whose name 
stood very near the foot of thirty names certified to him as having 
passed the minimum requirements of the examination), but gave 
/the place to O’Brien, a veteran soldier who stood at the head of 
the list. Nevertheless, the letting down of the bars on this occasion 
was an abandonment of principle for which we are sure there was 
no sufficient justification in the circumstances of the case. And we, 
| therefore, find it our duty, as guardians of this cause, to enter an 
‘emphatic protest against the action taken in the matter, and to de- 
|mand that it shall not be made a precedent. We have reason to 
| believe that both the President and the commissioners have recognized 
that the step taken by them was a wrong one, and that they are deter- 
_mined it shall not serve as a precedent hereafter. And we take great 
| satisfaction in being able, in spite of this unfortunate error, to assert 
| our perfect and undiminished confidence in the good faith and sin- 
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cerity of the President’s convictions and purposes in relation to civil 
service reform. 





The occasion is pertinent for a restatement of the chief end 
of the examination system and a repetition of the means whereby the 
difficulties which may be encountered in its operation are to be 
overcome. The reform movement originated, not in a belief that our 
civil service was composed of unfit and incompetent persons, but 
in the knowledge that the officers had come to be regarded quite as 
much the proper aids and instruments of party as the necessary means 
of government. The conception of public office as a public trust was 
merged in a sense of the partisan uses to which government positions 
should minister. Of course, a great many more unfit persons are 
bound to get into office under a system which permits appointments 
to be dispensed as rewards of partisan work and inducements to 
party fealty than under one that makes merit, and not favor, the 


prime requisite for admission. The weeding out of the lazy, the| 


incompetent, and the unskilled, and the abolition of sinecures, are, 
indeed, claimed as results with which the system of examinations 


service reformers have wisely labored in behalf of the system. But 
the grand object of their work has been to separate all the subordi- 
nate officers in the government from the arena of poiitics, and make 
them, so far as their duties are merely administrative or ministerial, 
depend upon considerations of business fidelity and capacity, irrespec- 
tive of the political opinions of their incumbents. No one has be- 
lieved that the officers of our government have not, as a whole, done 
their work faithfully and well; but all intelligent observers have 
seen that the system of office-holding which the spoils doctrine built 
up—a feudal system, as it were, wherein every “boss” has his 
“men,” dependent in their tenure upon his will —has polluted the 
currents of political action, so that the corrupting source can no 
longer be endured. 

Some means, then, must be had for preventing appointments in 
the-lower grades of the service for political reasons. So far, the only 
méans devised or suggested for this purpose consist of competitive 
examinations. They are in truth open to the objection that the man 
who passes the best examination will not always make the best 
official. It is true, as the President said, that in many cases the 
traits and qualities essential in an officer or clerk are such as no 
examination can ascertain. This objection reformers candidly ac- 
knowledge. They claim, however, that there are other ways of meet- 
ing it than the destruction of the system in which it inheres. First, 
it may fairly be said that, even regarding this as a necessary defect 
in the merit system, admission in all cases upon a competitive exami- 
nation would be preferable to entrance through influence and favor. 
Secondly (and this answer involves no concession or compromise), 
the civil service rules allow final appointments only after a period of 
probation. If the candidate selected from the four who are certified 
proves not to be the right man for the place, he is not to be retained. 


This period of probation and the liberty of choice among four cer- | scaiia 


tified candidates together furnish sufficient guarantee that the right 
man may be selected without removing any restrictions which the 
present rules impose. 
of any one among all who attain the minimum mark at the exami- 
nation would let in favoritism, and defeat the whole purpose of the 
examination system. The adoption of a mere “pass” examination 
will not do. 


REMOVALS OF POSTMASTERS. 


Tue post-offices form the largest part of the civil service of the 
United States. 
of all the appointees in the federal government. In 1880 there were 


It is obvious that to allow the appointment | 
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names of party men can everywhere be obtained, political informa- 
tion can be culled, political documents distributed, and delegates for 
conventions suggested, worked up, and instructed. 

Such being the size, the influence, and the possible power of the 
postal service, we cannot look without concern and uneasiness at the 
great number and partisan basis of the removals and new appoint- 
ments, especially in the fourth-class post-offices. We have no doubt 
of the civil service reform intentions of the administration. Our 
reform owes a great deal already, and apparently will owe a great 
deal more in a year or two, to President Cleveland. Of this we are 
seeing continual proofs, and especially in those matters that come 
more or less directly before him. Meanwhile, in the smaller matters 
which have to be left much to subordinates, and especially in the 
matter of the fourth-class postmasters, ever so many towns and vil- 
lages are receiving, each in its own locality, illustrations of the oppo- 
site sort. Partisan removals and partisan appointments are being 
made right before the people’s eyes; and every man and boy knows 
the facts, and learns from them his political lesson. It is by these 


| that the administration will be judged (outside of the large cities) ; 
will be credited; and for this reason, along with the other, civil | 


and the verdict is that the government is only half in earnest for 
reform. Many sincere wishers of good government, who were leaning 
toward the support of Cleveland, are disgusted and alienated; and, 


| what is worse for us and our cause, they become hardened in the 


belief of office as a reward only for party work. 


Although we do not expect the President to reform the whole 
national civil service at once, and although we think we appreciate 
his idea of the need of going slowly and overcoming prejudice and 
opposition, yet it is to be borne in mind that, as long it is possible to 
have appointments made for political reasons, so long will removals 
be made for the same cause. The administration may be ever so 
watchful, but it cannot watch two hundred cases of removal and 


| appointment a day (the number going on in the fourth-class post- 


offices). It is sure to be brought into the position of making a polit- 
ical machine of the offices, in spite of itself; and this will continue 


| until the system is changed. Trying to control the vast multitude of 





To do the postal business takes about three-quarters | 


over 42,000 post-offices, and the number is rapidly growing. More-| 


over, as every city, town, village, and hamlet, far and near, in the 


whole country, has its post-office, this department is brought closer to | 
each and every inhabitant of the land than any other. It is capable, | 


too, of being made the most powerful political machine. Through 


|of unusual education and attainments for the position. 
| nally a Frenchman, and knowing something of other foreign languages 


offices by personal effort against political pressure, without the aid of 
civil service reform methods, is like trying to keep the accounts of a 
business firm in one’s head or expecting the Treasury Department 
to be managed without double entry. 


To illustrate, let us take a particular example,— not an extreme or 
shocking and therefore exceptional case, not the appointment of a 
prisoner or liquor dealer or a removal based on the affidavit of a rep- 
robate, but just such 4 case as we hear of continually, without its 


| exciting any general comment. 


In the town of Manchester, Mass., they had had for years past a 
very satisfactory, popular, and efficient postmaster. He was a man 
Being origi- 


also, he was able to help many persons in Manchester and neighbor- 
ing towns in sending letters to Europe or translating foreign letters 
In these matters as in all others, he was unusually polite 
and obliging to high and low, rich and poor. He was very attentive 
to his business, and the unavoidable small mistakes of his own or his 
subordinates were less than one usually finds in such offices. He 
was the best postmaster the town had had for forty years at least. 
He had been a brave and faithful soldier in the last war. He had 
lost one leg, and been wounded in the other, both on the battle-field. 
He had refused promotion, even after his commission had been made 
out; and, as a rare mark of esteem, the colonel of his regiment, 
when dying, took his ring off his finger, requesting it to be given to 
Rabardy. As to politics, Rabardy was a Republican, and of late 
years had become much interested in prohibition, voting that ticket 
some three times, including the presidential year. He had never 
been on the Republican committee of the town, and for the last 
fifteen years had contributed nothing to his party funds and had 
done no party work. Indeed, we found the Republican committee 
had complained to him of his doing less than he might very properly 
have done for his party, saying he was positively injuring them by 


its instrumentality, local organizations can be started and influenced, | keeping so much aloof. 
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The chairman of the Democratic committee of the town, an ac- 
tive politician, was in a branch of the furniture business, which was 
not, in his case, a profitable one. Ever since the election, it has been 
rumored that he was trying to get the postmastership. As the first 
step, of course, the former postmaster must be removed. The admin- 
istration had refused to make removals without cause: therefore, 
some cause must be made out. After some delay, the change took 
place. No reasons were given, and it seemed impossible to find any 
at Manchester. ‘The above details were gathered with some care, and 
a letter written to the Postmaster-General,— not for the purpose of in- 
terfering in the special case, but to see by what methods such a re- 
moval could be brought about. 

The following letter was kindly sent in reply :— 


OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER-GENERAL, 
WasuHINGTON, D.C., Sept. 25, 1885. 
Dear Sir,— Your favor of the 18th is at hand. Mr. Secretary 
Endicott had already called my attention to the removal of Rabardy 
at Manchester, and I asked Assistant Postmaster-General Stevenson, 
by whose action it was done, for a statement of the reasons. He 
has given them to me. Five reputable citizens of the town filed 


affidavits showing negligence and general loose management of the | 


post-office by the incumbent. The removal was not made as a polit- 
ical removal at all, although the appointee was credibly represented 
to be the unanimous choice of the Democrats of that place for the 


office. Nor was it known that Mr. Rabardy was an old soldier, al-| when once started, he would discuss, perhaps warmly. Indeed, from 


though that fact ought not to operate to retain an unsatisfactory post- 
master. Yet it has been given very great weight, wherever it has 
been shown, both in respect to averments of offensive partisanship 
and by way of excuse, where excuse was admissible in other respects. 

Of course, the fourth-class postmasters are not within the letter of 
the civil service law; and removals are at pleasure. Yet a great 
degree of care has been exercised to remove only where charges 
should be made. Naturally, mistakes are liable to occur; yet, if 
those which we avoid were as well known as those which are occa- 
sionally committed, I am sure our credit balance would be so great 
as to secure ready excuse for the other side. 

Upon the case as it was made up at Manchester, I think I should 
have acted as the First Assistant did. It certainly seemed right. 
So far as appointing the Democrat is concerned, if he is a fit and 
capable man, and such he was represented to be, I think no one 
could fairly object. Indeed, I have not heard any suggestion that he 
will be a bad postmaster or fail to satisfy the community and the 
government by his service. 

Personally, [ cannot see an old soldier removed, even if he ought 
to be, without pain.... 


Yours truly, Wo. P. Vias, 


Postmaster-General. 


In answer to this, another letter was written; and again came 
another reply, containing the names of the five citizens, and saying 
among other things : — 


I find, upon a particular examination, that I must qualify the 
statement in my letter that it was not known that Mr. Rabardy was 
an old soldier to this extent, that the fact was not particularly noted 
when the appointment was made, although there is one paper on 
the files that shows it. 

The names of the men who made oath to their statement to 
which I referred are... 

At the end of their sworn statement, I find the following : — 

“The present postmaster has held the position for a long time 
through the forbearance of the citizens of the town on account of 
their sympathy for him as an old soldier who was wounded in the 
late war; but we feel that he has been amply repaid, and that some 
person should be appointed who will perform the duties of the office 
to the satisfaction of the people and who is in sympathy with the 
present administration.” This is the statement which, if it had been 
specially noted, would have disclosed Rabardy’s character as a sol- 
dier, although not in such a way as to attract very special considera- 
tion. 

The removal was also recommended particularly by the member 
of Congress, Mr. Lovering, by the Chairman of the State Central 
Committee, by a member of the State Committee of the Democratic 
party, and by Colonel French. All these representations affirmed 
active partisanship on the part of the incumbent. 


Wm. P. Vitas, 
Postmaster-General. 


Yours truly, 


The “five reputable citizens,” having taken oath to the statement, 
were all of them active politicians, and every one of them officially 











on the Democratic party organization either this year or last, 
four as members of the town committee and one of the State Central 
Committee. They were all doubly opposed to Mr. Rabardy, being 
not only Democrats, but also anti-prohibitionists. We have made 
repeated inquiries of respectable and influential inhabitants of the 
town, not actively engaged in politics, and can find from them 
no ground for charges of “active partisanship” or “negligence and 
general loose management.” From them, we found nothing but 
praise of Rabardy and dislike of the removal. We wrote one of the 
best known of the “five,” and he refused to state anything on the 
subject. Another one, on being asked, said there were no special 
charges against Rabardy that he knew of. He believed the accounts 


, had been properly kept and the office well managed; but he thought 


it was time for a change, and that was his chief reason for signing 
the affidavit. He also said, “‘ Well, as a member of the Democratic 
committee, I suppose I signed it pretty much as a matter of form.” 
From a political associate of these “five,” who had heard them 
discuss the matter, we learned that the basis of the “active partisan- 
ship” was the former postmaster’s habit of discussing political issues 
and the prohibition question with great earnestness, when others 
began on these subjects with him. Not that he ever canvassed or 
made speeches or used the position of his office for party purposes ; 
but, being a man of strong convictions and earnest temperament, 


the part of the affidavit given us, and from the position of the 
persons signing the affidavit, it seems clear that rotation in office 
and the desire for a postmaster “in sympathy with the present ad- 
ministration ” were the chief motives. 

Had Mr. Vilas been more familiar with the history and needs 
of civil service reform, he.could have hardly said, “So far as appoint- 
ing the Democrat is concerned, if he is a fit and capable man, 
and such he was represented to be, I think no one could fairly 
object,” in answer to a letter informing him that this Democrat 
was chairman of the town committee, and that the change was 
regarded, in the town, as a reward for political work. It is not 
being a Democrat or a Republican, or a Baptist or a Methodist, 
or being light-haired or dark-haired, that any one objects to. It 
is on the ground that the whole motive for the appointment was 
because he was a Democrat and an active one, and because it was 
a reward for being such, that we object, just as we objected when 
the cause of an appointment was to reward an active Republican. 
We do not suppose that the removal was “made as a political 
removal,” as far as Washington is concerned; but, as far as Manches- 
ter was concerned, the local machine did procure a political removal 
and a political appointment under a system which does not effect- 
ually prevent it. 

A petition was got up in the town before the removal, signed by 
290 out of the 380 voters of the town, including eighty Democrats, 
whose names were marked as such. This was given to Mr. Vilas 
by Secretary Endicott, so the latter wrote. This petition also 
showed that Rabardy was a veteran, and spoke of his services and 
other matters. 

This case illustrates how readily the papers of the local machine 
“in sympathy with the administration” come to hand, and how 
easily all others are kept in the background by subordinates; for 
Mr. Vilas, after making an inquiry, thought himself right in saying 
they had not known Rabardy was a veteran, and also in supposing 
the new postmaster was “the unanimous choice of the Democrats 
of that place,” both which are disproved by the latter petition. 


We do not think being an old soldier any reason for retaining an 
unfit person in office; but to have been a soldier with an unusually 
good record should, as Mr. Vilas says, be “given very great weight 
in respect to averments of offensive partisanship.” Indeed, the 
latter averments, without specific statements, seem to us of very little 
value indeed. It is one of the weaknesses of the principle of removing 
for such a cause (theoretically perfectly proper) that there is no way 
of defining it; and it can be made against any voter by any one of 
the opposite party. Right here, too, we have one of the cases where 
it was improperly charged and acted on. 
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Now, we have not brought up this and referred to similar cases as 
an argument against the present Postmaster-General. On the con- 
trary, it is because we are convinced that he has a large “credit bal- 
ance” on the side of preventing many partisan removals and 
appointments that our argument for a reform of method receives its 
strength. It is because the personal endeavors of the administration, 
however sincere and successful in the higher and fewer offices, fail 
to take the smaller and more numerous ones out of the region of the 
spoils system that we feel convinced that that can never be done 
without the aid of the civil service reform machinery. 

No one would have thought of making such an affidavit as in the 
Manchester case, if the new incumbent had to be selected by way of 
regulated promotion from some other office or as a result.of competi- 
tive examination. 

We ought to say there is no doubt that the new postmaster 
will make a good one, if he gives his attention to his office. Of 
course, in learning his new duties, there are some mistakes made. 
The change, however, is one which no man knowing the two persons 
in question would ever have made in his own business for business 
reasons. 

We should like, also, to point out the injustice done to a faithful 
official, who has a sense of self-respect and honor, in such a case. If 
the removal were acknowledged to be for party reasons, it would be 
easy to bear; but being under the form of removal for cause, without 
any independent inquiry or statement of the reasons or chance to give 
any answer, it leaves a sort of indefinite and yet very unfair im- 
putation on a person of good name. Just in so far as this is done 
does it discourage honest and non-manceuvring work in the post- 
offices. 

True statesmanship is said to be not the good present administra- 
tion by unusual power, but the establishment of such surviving 
methods as will insure good government in the future. If that be 
true, how much better statesmanship it would be to bring the post- 
offices within the civil service reform than carrying on an unequal 
contest against the work of local machines everywhere! To thwart 
the local politicians causes enmity, to yield intentionally or by mis- 
take alienates reformers, embitters party feeling, and prepares for a 
retaliation. To reform the system and bring it under law would 
furnish an answer to applicants, save enmities, make many more 
friends, and would be to history a proof of statesmanship and to the 
country a blessing. 


REPLY TO MR. PILLSBURY. 
Tue following letter has been published : — 


HeEAD-QUARTERS First Rea’, U. V. A., 
Boston Oct. 30, 1885. 
Hon. A. E, Prnisspury: 

Dear Sir—I have received your communication addressed to 
the Union Army, of this city, and had it read to my comrades, as 
requested. From the general tenor of your remarks, I take it that 
you are not fully advised as to the objects of our association. You 
state that it is commonly reported that we have organized to defeat 
candidates to the legislature who opposed the bill exempting veteran 
soldiers and sailors from the civil service examinations. To this, I 
desire to say that the Union Veteran Army has much higher aspira- 
tions, and a very much broader field for its fraternal labors. The bill 
you refer to is a matter of minor importance to us, and only an inci- 
dent in our history. Whether or not its provisions would be of ser- 
vice to needy veterans, its agitation has been one means of sifting our 
good friends from the legislative chaff of last session; and, while we 
do not profess to be able to elect or defeat any candidate for legisla- 
tive honors, we certainly purpose to cast our ballots for such men as 
we think friendly to our reasonable demands, and for those who at 
this late day recognize the fact that the veterans of the rebellion 
require something more than a public demonstration upon the death 
of a great general or a monument to his memory. Our present care 
and anxious solicitude are for the living and the suffering. 

Apparently, you have never realized the remarkable fact that, at 
the close of the war for the Union, a million and a half of discharged 
soldiers were suddenly turned upon the Northern States, and that 
this great body of unemployed men became identified with the body 
politic without any revulsion, disorder, or confusion worthy of special 
notice, or of any uneasiness on the part of the government. Never 


before in the history of the world has such an army been disbanded 
without carnage and plunder, if not a general revolution, in the 
administration of public affairs. The suppression of the Rebellion 
was ano more important victory than was the peaceful return of our 
veterans to the monotonous duties of civil life. 

Hundreds of thousands of these loyal men are now suffering 
from disease contracted in the service, which has become more 
apparent ard obtrusive in consequence of the loss of vitality which 
invariably follows advancing years. Bread-winning. to many of us, 
is getting to be a matter for serious consideration. Those of us who 
have not inherited fortunes or who have not been prosperous find the 
various avenues to employment surrounded by vigorous competition. 
Those who rely upon manual labor for support have been compelled 
to stand back to make place for younger men, who have no claim 
whatever upon the country. 

I regret that the tone of your communication indicates that you 
think we are void of good judgment or ordinary common sense. We 
accord an honest difference of opinion to every one upon any public 
question ; but you must allow us to be judges of our own affairs, and 
what we deem to be our best interests. You are not in sympathy 
with us nor our cause; and, therefore, you argue from the stand-point 
of a lawyer or a politician more than from that of a statesman or 
philosopher. We cannot agree with your sentiments in favor of the 
present requirements of the civil service commissioners. You are 
kind enough to compliment the intellectual capacity of our veterans 
and their ability to hold their own in a competitive examination ; 
and, to illustrate your argument, you specially state that, of twenty- 
three applicants for the Boston police force, every one passed an exam- 
ination. You further state that within forty-eight hours you heard a 
civilian applicant for the Boston police force complain that under the 
civil service system none but veterans “ stood any show.” 

This reads very pretty in a letter; but, unfortunately for us, it is 
not true. As a legislator, you ought to know that the Civil Service 
Act authorizes the commissioners to establish certain rules, and that, 
under the provisions of rule 9, all applicants for positions in the 
Boston police force, or in that of the fire department, must be be- 
tween the ages of twenty-two and thirty. As an intelligent man, you 
should know that the war ceased in 1865, twenty years ago, and that 
your twenty-three veterans, who successfully passed a competitive ex- 
amiuation, must necessarily have been under ten years of age when 
they were mustered out of the military service. No, sir: veterans 
need not apply for places in either the police or fire departments of 
the city of Boston, no matter how able-bodied or capable they may 
be. They are all too old. 

Correspondence of this kind will do us no good: we did not seek 
it, and we do not desire to have any controversy with you nor any 
other candidate upon this or any other question wherein we are inter- 
ested; but I will take this occasion to assert that, as a general rule, 
veteran soldiers or sailors do not seek places for which they are not 
fitted. There are many able-bodied, practical, and experienced men, 
who have served their country well and faithfully, and who could be- 
come valuable public servants, were they not so rusty in their school- 
boy studies, and unable to secure the necessary average in a compet- 
itive examination. If a veteran is in needy circumstances, and is 
worthy and well qualified, and is lucky enough to obtain an appoint- 
ment in the public service, we think he should be allowed to have it, 
without being compelled to undergo a competitive examination with 
young men fresh from their studies, and be required correctly to an- 
swer technical questions from a schoolmaster’s stand-point. 

We simply ask and expect recognition of the fact that we have 
valid claims upon the country, and that we are justly entitled to hon- 
orable employment, for which we are entirely fitted, in preference to 
those who have never served their country in any capacity. Failing 
to secure this, and finding that a new generation and many of the 
sons of patriotic sires are disposed to ignore the promises so freely 
made to us during the anxious days of the Rebellion, you must be 
willing to admit that we are justified in banding together, in our own 
way, for mutual protection and assistance. 








I am, sir, very respectfully, Epwarp W. GricGs, 


Colonel Commanding. 


Mr. Pillsbury, in the letter to which the above is areply and which 
we printed in our last number, stated that twenty-three veteran appli- 
cants had been admitted to the Boston police force through competi- 
tive examinations. He should have said that the twenty-three vet- 
erans were promoted in the force through such examinations. The 
subject of the relations of the Massachusetts Civil Service Act to the 
employment of veterans in the public service is fully discussed in an 
| article in another column of this issue. 

The rules of the Massachusetts civil service system bearing on 
this subject may be found in the Recorp of December, 1881 (Vol. 
IV., No. 7). 








ADDRESS TO THE PEOPLE OF INDIANA. 


THe InvrANA Crivit Service RerormM ASSOCIATION TO THE 
ProrLeE OF INDIANA: — 

1. We claim that pub'ic office is a public trust, to be administered 
for the benefit of the people, and not diverted to the purposes of any 
individual or party. 

2. While the political head of the government, and such advisers 
and heads of departments as are necessary to carry out the principles 
of the party in power, are properly chosen for political purposes, such 
reasons ought not to influence appointments or discharges in subordi- 
nate administrative offices. 

3. The people, taxed for the support of the public service, have 
the right to the most efficient service obtainable. And that person 
has the best claim upon a public office who is best qualified to dis- 
charge its duties. 

4. As fixed laws in civil government afford better protection than 

the arbitrary will of a ruler, so fixed regulations controlling admis- 
sion to the public service afford a better guarantee of efficiency than 
the uncontrolled discretion of the appointing power. 
5. The rules for determining the competency of applicants should 
provide for examination as to those qualifications which can be best 
tested by examination, and for a period of probation as to their quali- 
fications which can be best determined by actual trial. 

6. Such examinations should refer to matters pertaining to the 
duties of the office applied for; and, in order that the highest effli- 
ciency may be secured, they should be competitive, and open equally 
to all citizens of proper age and physical ability who can produce eyvi- 
dence of good character and correct habits. 

The foregoing principles are based upon the simplest ideas of 
democratic equality, the humblest citizen being permitted to com- 
pete on equal terms with the most influential. By this reform, the 
political independence of office-holders and their immunity from 
party assessments are amply secured. 

Wherever the system of competitive examinations has been tried, 
it has been successful. It has reduced the cost of the service, 
promoted its efficiency, and greatly lessened the public corruption 
incident to the distribution of official patronage. 

Admnissions to the service have not been chiefly from young men 
of inexperience, as was first feared, the greater portion of successful 
candidates being above the age of thirty and the possessors of 
a common school education only. 

The experience of the State of New York and the cities therein 
shows that the principles of civil service reform are peculiarly 
applicable to state benevolent and reformatory institutions, and to 
police and fire departments of cities. 

We disclaim all purpose of interfering with existing party organ- 
izations. 

The work of this Association will embrace the following: — 

1. The dissemination among the people of Indiana of the princi- 
ples of civil service reform. 

2. The endeavor to procure the passage of a state law, embrac- 
ing these principles, applicable to the benevolent and reformatory 
institutions of Indiana and to the subordinate officers of the various 
cities therein. 

3. The advocacy of all other appropriate measures for securing 
efficiency in the civil service of the nation, the State, and the various 
municipalities therein. 

For the furtherance of these objects, we respectfully invite the 
co-operation of all lovers of good government in this State, irrespec- 
tive of party affiliations. 


COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS IN MILWAUKEE. 


Cottector WALL, of Milwaukee, appointed a committee a few 
weeks ago to hold a competitive examination for positions as gaugers. 
The committee has made the following report to Collector Wall: 
“Your committee appointed to conduct competitive examination of 
storekeepers for promotion respectfully report that they have con- 
cluded their labors. In justice to the gentlemen who took part in the 
examination, your committee feel that they cannot express them- 
selves too emphatically in speaking of the earnest effort which they 
made. The examination was divided into two parts; namely, theo- 
retical and practical. The former consisting of a series of fifty-five 
questions, carefully prepared, all bearing directly upon the subject of 
gauging, the latter of gauging and making reports on the proper 
forms. First, for entry into distillery warebouse; second, for with- 
drawal from distillery warehouse; third, for dumping; fourth, for 
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8.30 A.M., and, after a few remarks made to them by the committee, | 


commenced their work, and worked continuously until 7.30 P.M. 
The hour being too late for the committee to complete their labors that 


different papers, and herewith submit the same with this remark : The 
contestants may all feel proud of the record they made, considering 
the severity of the test. ‘Ten was taken as the standard for perfection, 
and each written answer was rated by itself on its merit. The same 
standard was applied to the practical part of the work, and the actual 
percentage of the standing of the contestants thus mathematically 
ascertained, as follows: James W. Hogan, 92.82; C. J. M. Malek, 
79.77; Peter Lestrange, 73.80.” The report is signed by C. P. Hunt- 
ington, Aug. F. Mueller, and M. Almy Aldrich. 

Some of the questions show the practical character of the exami- 
nation. The following are among those made use of: “What is 
gauging?” “What is the rule for finding the mean diameter of a 
cask when the head diameter and the bung diameter are desig- 
nated?” “What is the rule for finding the capacity of a cask?” 
* What do you understand by true per cent. of proof?” “What do 
you understand by correction of volume?” and “ How do you obtain 
the true per cent. of proof?” 


FEDERAL APPOINTMENTS IN PHILADELPHIA. 
OPINIONS OF THE PHILADELPHIA PAPERS. 


Mr. CLEVELAND now has a Democratic lawyer to run the Phila- 
delphia custom-house, a Democratic lawyer to run the Philadelphia 
post-office, a Democratic lawyer to run the Philadelphia Surveyor’s 
Office, a Democratic lawyer to run the Philadelphia Internal Revenue 
Office, and a Democratic lawyer to run the Mint, with the United 
States Marshalship to be heard from. 

To make way for these gentlemen, Mr. Cleveland has turned out 
such “rascals” as General Hartranft, General Huidekoper, Colonel 
Snowden, and Mr. Pollock, all of whom were model officers in their 
respective positions, and none of whom were improved upon in the 
persons of their successors. 

That a Democratic administration should make a clean sweep of 
every office that it can by any means reach is only what was to be 
expected. No Democrat President could exist who did not live up to 
the principle on which his party rests. Tnat principle demands the 
spoils of office as its chief end and purpose; and, by whatever circui- 
tous route that end may need to be reached, any Democratic admin- 
istration may be confidently relied on to find it.... 

There is no reason whatever either to wonder or complain when 
public servants like General Hartranft or General Huidekoper, for 
example, are driven out of office. They deserved and enjoyed the 
confidence and resp2ct of the people. They conducted their offices 
with scrupulous and admirable fidelity. There was no stone found 
that could be cast at them. They had served their country gallantly 
through the Rebellion, and one of them lost his right arm in the ser- 
vice. The Philadelphia post-office, where there is the best opportu- 
nity for an exhibition of good administration, has become famous for 
its excellence all over the country. If there had been the slightest 
germ of any honesty in the professions of Mr. Cleveland and his 
spokesmen, there would never have been a thought of turning men 
like these and many others out of office. But to have left them to 
carry on the public service faithfully and efliciently would have been 
an absurdity in Democratic eyes, which nobody with ordinary sense 
expected Mr. Cleveland to commit. No Republican should wonder or 
complain at what is simply Democratic principle and practice. If 
anything is to be wondered at, it is the cool audacity that has con- 
tinued up to the present day to trumpet abroad the hypocritical pro- 
fessions of Democratic reform, or the silly credulity that has continued 
to believe in talk that is daily contradicted by palpable facts... . 

In considering the federal appointments, the fact that the individ- 
uals concerned are all men of personal respectability is one of 
comparative minor importance. In a city like Philadelphia, the 
Democracy is not strong enough to dare all that it desires. There is 
a pressure of public opinion in this community that had to be re- 


|spected. The offices were so admirably filled by their Republican 


incumbents that no administration would venture to supplant them 
with any of its average “ party workers.” It could not produce bet- 
ter men than those who held the offices; and, so far as the value of 
trained experience goes, it could not produce any so good. All of 
the new appointments are gentlemen of good character, pronounced 
Democratic partisans, of course, but men who will feel a personal 
pride in putting in their party work after a decorous fashion, and in 
conducting their offices with credit to themselves. They are entitled 
to the offices, and are to be congratulated upon their success in get- 
ting them. It is not their fault that they stand as shining examples 
of the transcendent humbug of the reform pretences of the adminis- 


tration and the party to which they belong.— Philadelphia Evening 
stamping at rectifying-houses. The gentlemen seated themselves at | 


Bulletin. 


The new appointments also all displace officers whose administra- 
tion is above reproach. Mr. Huidekoper has become known to the 


evening, they adjourned until the next morning at 9.30 o'clock, when entire country as one of its most efficient postmasters. Year b 
they again met, and completed their examination and rating of the | year, he has improved the management of the Philadelphia post- 
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office, and promoted the public convenience by introducing efficient 
reforms. ‘These have aided the business and served the comfort of 
Philadelphia. For his removal, no public reasons could be urged. 
All such spoke for his retention, and the selection of an inexperienced 
successor places in a still stronger light the ability with which he 
began the administration of his office and the experience and repu- 
tation he has gained there.— Philadelphia Press. 


The case of Postmaster Huidekoper was quite different. While 
he was and is an earnest Republican, he was and is a very efficient 
postmaster, and so satisfactory to the great majority of the public 
having large business with the post-office that they desired to have 
him retained. We feel it to be entirely safe to say that, if there are 
any papers on file in the Post-office Department asking for his 
removal, they are not from any such number of Philadelphia business 
or professional men as should have given them weight enough to 
effect that purpose against the general public desire to the contrary. 


General Huidekoper is, besides, a soldier who did good service for | 


the country in its day of peril, and who bears one credential for 
the consideration of his government in his empty coat-sleeve. 

He has been a faithful and efficient officer; he was a meritorious 
soldier; he should not have been removed without cause. If there 
is cause beyond the fact that he is a Republican, it has not been 
mage public, except in the one offence that he some years ago 
appointed a man to a subordinate place, and subsequently, upon 


being informed that the man was a Democrat, revoked the appoint- | 


ment upon that ground. That was an offence against fair, square 
dealing in a public office; but it falls far short of being sufficient 
cause for the displacement of an unquestionably good officer and 
meritorious citizen. The Ledger, therefore, has to say of this re- 
moval, as it did in the case of another soldier, ex-Collector General 
Hartranft, that, if there is anything to warrant the removal, it has 
yet to be made public.— Philadelphia Ledger. 


REPLIES OF MASSACHUSETTS CANDIDATES ON 
SOLDIERS’ EXEMPTION. 


GOVERNOR Rosinson, together with the Republican and Demo- 
cratic candidates for Lieutenant Governor, replied to the questions ad- 
dréssed to him by the Boston Civil Service Reform Association 
regarding their position on the propositioa to exempt veterans from 
the civil service examinations in the following letters : — 


Boston, Oct. 28, 1885. 
Mr. ArtHUR Hospart, SECRETARY: 








disapproval of any specific bill prior to its introduction into or 
consideration by the General Court, and before the usual official 
communication to it from the executive department. To announce 
in advance that I would sign or vote a measure which might be laid 
before me by the legislature would be equivalent to a declaration 
that I would not perform the duty of considering it upon its merits 
at the time and in the manner prescribed by the constitution. 
Until the Executive has either approved a bill or returned it with 
a statement of his objections, he should be ready to hear, without 
prejudice, whatever may be submitted to him upon the question. 

In case, therefore, I shall be called upon, as governor, to give 
consideration to the measure of amendment you have referred to, 
I shall welcome any information or suggestion for or against the 
proposed bill, and act thereon upon my official responsibility, in 
accordance with my best judgment. 


I am yours very respectfully, GrorGeE D. Rosrnson. 


47 EquitaBLE BuriLprnG, Boston, Oct. 26, 1885. 
Mr. Artour Hopart, SECRETARY: 


Dear Sir,— Your inquiry of October 24 is received. I gave no 
special attention at the time to the amendment you refer to, as I had 
no occasion for action in regard to it. So 1 have only a vague 
impression of its purport. 

I am, and have long been, a believer in what is called civil service 
reform. I can see no reason why a soldier or sailor, as such, should 
be exempted from competitive examination for appointment to any 
public office where certain acquirements and qualitications are neces- 
sary for the proper performance of the duties of that office. How- 
ever, I should certainly feel inclined to give a soldier or sailor, who 
had voluntarily and actively risked his life to save the government, a 
very strong preference. If any contingency should arise in the 
future that would require my official action in regard to civil service 
or any other legislation, I expect my action will then be such as my 
sense of public duty shall then dictate to me. 


Yours truly, OLIVER AMEs. 


CAMBRIDGE, Oct. 26, 1885. 
Artuur Hosart, Esq., SECRETARY, ETC., BOSTON: 

Dear Sir,— Replying to your favor of 24th instant, covering the 
following inquiry, namely, “ What would be your action, in case of 
your election, should a measure be presented to you for the exemp- 
tion of soldiers and sailors from the provisions of the Civil Service 


| Act, similar to that introduced into the legislature at its last session ?” 


A yur, — Z ih 2 acei 
iy door Sv, 1 Dawe the boner te seieouionye he mene of | vote stands on the records of the Massachusetts Senate for the pas- 


your communication, forwarded under the direction of the executive 
committee of the Boston Civil Service Reform Association, asking 
from me a reply to the following inquiry : — 

“What would be your action, in case of your election, should 
a measure be presented to you for the exemption of soldiers and 
sailors from the provisions of the Civil Service Act, similar to that 
introduced into the legislature at its last session ?” 

In view of the well-known facts that, when a member of Con- 
gress, I advocated and voted for the national civil service law 
now maintained in so successful operation, and of late approved 
so generally by prominent members of all political parties; that 
upon my inauguration as governor, in 1884, I urged upon the legis- 
lature the enactment of a similar law for Massachusetts, to prevent 
the employment of the official patronage of the State and the 


cities, and the expenditure of the public money, for the accomplish- | 


ment or maintenance of party supremacy, and to make fitness, not 
favor, the test for admission to the public service; that the Act 


I have to say it is improbable that officially the lientenant governor 
would take any action. 


For my opinion, let me respectfully recall to your mind that my 


sage of the Civil Service Act of 1884. I claim no merit or reward for 
having the desire always to promote the well-being and comfort of 
every Union soldier in the late war, regardless of his party ties or 
affinities; but I regard a measure like that to which your inquiry 
refers as being little in harmony with the precepts and practices of 


| the veterans themselves in their own organizations, and capable, if 
carried to its fullest limitation, of being prejudicial to the public 


now on the statute book received my executive approval; that the | 


commissioners appointed by me under its provisions were pronounced 
and active supporters of the reform, and have received from me, 
not only in my official utterance, but in every other way, my cordial 
and constant co-operation,— I am unable to discover any just reason 
to doubt my entire fidelity to the principles of the reform to which 
your Association is devoted. If, however, there be one person who 
needs a declaration from me, let me say that I rejoice in the advance 
that has been made in sentiment and in administration both in 
State and nation, and believe that the public interests will be best 
served when the destruction of the spoils system has become absolute 
and permanent. 

The platform of principles adopted at the late convention of 
the political party that put me in nomination commends itself to 
my approval, and to that I beg leave to refer in this connection. 

Further than this, permit me to say that, recognizing the relations 
which are established by the constitution between the legislative 
and the executive branches of our government, and which have 
been sedulously observed to this day, I should regard it as an im- 


service. It has fallen within my observation that members of the 
several Grand Army posts, both in and without this Commonwealth, 
in the choice of their commanders and subordinate officers, exercise 
a wise discretion, and place in these honorary positions those mem- 
bers who are by ability and merit qualified to fill them creditably. 
We ask that the same rule shall apply to the public service. 

Very truly yours, Henry H. Gitmore. 


Mr. Henry C. Lea, of Philadelphia, has published in the New 
York Evening Post an excellent letter on the control of patronage by 
Congressmen. The claim of Congressmen to exercise this contro] he * 
declares to be a palpable violation of the constitutional adjustment 
of legislative and executive powers; and he proposes that members 
of the National Legislature sha!] be deprived by statute of all influ- 
ence, direct or indirect, in Executive appointments. There can be no 
doubt that such a measure would be of the greatest benefit to the 
country. It would save the President from an immense amount of 
wear and tear and loss of time; it would improve the character and 
efficiency of Congress ; it would advance the merit system of appoint- 
ment; and it would, most of all, relieve politics of one of the chief 
sources of demoralization. It is certainly a fact that those appoint- 
ments of President Cleveland which have been condemned as unfit 


| have been all, or nearly all, made on the solicitation or reeommenda- 


tion of Congressmen. 


Tue election of Mr. Hill to the governorship of New York cannot 
but be regarded as a defeat for administrative reform. If any other 


propriety, if not a discourtesy, to pledge executive approval or | evidence of this were needed, in addition to his past record and the 











political combination by which he was supported in the late election, 
his recent appointment of Sterling (the rejected appointee of Col- 
lector Hedden) to a position in the New York harbor service would 
be a sufficient indication of his principles. The Independents’ in 
New York, by which we mean those who regard administrative 
reform as of greater importance than the success of either party, 
undoubtedly cast their votes against Mr. Hill. If his conduct in the 
office of governor shall be of the same character as his past political 
career, or in accordance with the “spoils” sentiments to which he 
gave expression immediately after his election, the opposition of the 
Independents to his election will be amply justified. 


THE NEW COMMISSION. 


Tue United Siates Civil Service Commission has, since our last 
issue, been reorganized, though it cannot be said as yet to have been 
completely reorganized. Mr. Dorman Bb. Eaton has been reappointed 
for a limited term, to familiarize the new commissioners with the 
practical methods thus far used in inaugurating and carrying forward 
the merit system. Under the Civil Service Act, the Commission 
must be composed of two members of the dominant party and one 
from the party in opposition. It is the two Democratic members 
that the President has selected for permanent positions upon the 
board. The new chairman of the Commission is Alfred P. Edgerton, 
of Fort Wayne, Ind. Mr. Edgerton, though always prominent in 
local and state affairs, has not for many years been conspicuous in 
national matters. From 1851 to 1855, he was in Congress, and in | 
1872 was a leading candidate for the nomination as Vice-President 
upon the O'Connor, or straight Democratic, ticket. Since that time, | 
he has not figured in national politics. Although never active in the 
movement for divorcing the spoils system from polities, he is said to 
be a genuine civil service reformer, and is quoted as saying since | 
his appointment: “I have always believed in divorcing the clerical 
offices from politics, and am in favor of executing fully the civil ser- 
vice law. I shall stand squarely with the President, and do all I can 
to support him in the line of action he has laid out.” Mr. Edgerton 
was warmly recommended to Mr. Cleveland by Chief Justice Waite 
as a practical business man; and it is perhaps not wholly to his dis- 
credit that he encountered, in sharp opposition to his appointment, all | 
that class of Indiana politicians who are typified and led by Messrs. | 
Hendricks and Voorhees. 

Tne second Democratic appointee upon the Commission is Mr. | 
William L. Trenholm, of Charleston, S.C. Mr. Trenholm is a repre- | 
sentative Southerner, a man of the highest character, and, like the | 
new chairman, is said to be a sincere believer in the merit system. | 
The new commissioners were selected by the President after the most | 
solicitous deliberation, and that fact is the best earnest reformers can | 
have that there will be no steps backward taken in the practical 
methods of enforcing the Act. 





THE SENATE AND THE PRESIDENT. 

Tue Senate which is soon to meet at Washington will be the 
first United States Senate since 1869 that has had a majority of the 
opposite party to the President. The existing Tenure-of-office Act, 
which was framed with a view to restrict the President’s power of 
removal of those officers whose appointment requires the confirma- 
tion of the Senate, will enable the Republican majority, if so disposed, 


to contest any of this class of appointments which President Cleve- | 
land has made during the recess of the Senate. An opportunity is | 
thus afforded fora struggle over the offices; and it is likely that the | 
. President’s appointees will be closely scrutinized, and that objections | 
will be raised in cases which are open to objection. It is not likely, how- | 


ever, that the Republican party in the Senate has yet reached so high 
a position of civil service reform as to stand out against the removal of 
Republican incumbents and the putting of fit Democrats. into their 
places. Republicans are not yet ready to make such a precedent. 
Still, it is quite probable that some of the President’s selections may 
be rejected as unfit; and the President has frankly stated that he 
shall be glad to have such action taken, if it can be shown that his 
appointments are of an improper character. 

The most interesting cases will be those in which the only unfit- 
ness alleged against the appointee shall be undue partisanship. The 
President has given ample justification for rejection on that ground, 
provided, of course, that the partisanship was manifested while in 
office. Partisanship out of oflice has not been condemned. Nothing 
is more desirable than that the majority of the Senate should concur 
with the President in his expressed views of partisanship in office, 
and we shall be extremely glad to have the Republican Senate take 
that ground. 
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THE FIGHT FOR REFORM IN MARYLAND. 


Mvcu as it is to be regretted that the brave efforts made by the 
Maryland reformers in the election of last month to defeat the Gor- 
man machine did not result in success, it is still a cause for profound 
congratulation that a courageous and spirited fight against Senator 
Gorman was- made. One by one, the political dictators reared by 
the spoils system have gone down, as the people have been awakened 
to the dangers of boss rule; and counting out Mahone of Vir- 
ginia, who is overthrown by the election of last month, there are few 
now remaining in power who are conspicuously influential or dan- 
gerous. Senator Gorman, one of the most potent for evil of those 
who remain in power, is a perfect example of the political spoilsman 
and boss. Two of the worst appointments made by President Cleve- 
land, Higgins and Thomas (Indian Inspector), were made at his 
recommendation. It is believed that the enlightenment the Presi- 
dent has received from Maryland reformers as to the character of 
these appointees will stand in the way of Gorman's getting further 
favors at the White House. At least there is good ground for such 
a hope. The revolt against Gorman is a good sign. In the cam- 
paign against him, much valuable instruction was given to the people 
of Maryland on the evils of boss rule; and the patriotic citizens of 


| both parties who realize the dangers attending the dictatorship of 
| spoilsmen were brought together into an organization which, though 


defeated in its first struggle, will not lay down the work until Mary- 
land is freed from the tyranny of the spoils machine. 


THE COLLECTORSHIP OF BOSTON. 


Tue President has displaced Mr. Worthington, the collector of 
Boston, and appointed Leverett Saltonstall to the position. So far as 


|is known to the public, Mr. Worthington conducted the business of 
| the custom-house satisfactorily. He has been for some years the 


proprietor and editor of an extremely partisan Republican news- 
paper of the Stalwart type,— the Boston Traveller,— which, previous 
to the last presidential election, missed no opportunity to deride what 
it called “snivel service reform.” In one case, at least, Collector 
Worthington evaded the civil service rules; and he has permitted, if 
not encouraged, his subordinates to devote time which belonged to 
the government to political campaigning, and in other ways shown 
a spirit hostile to civil service reform principles. His successor, Mr. 
Saltonstall, on the other hand, is a pronounced civil service reformer, 
who has been identified with the movement from its inception, and 
who may be counted upon with absolute certainty to administer his 
office on the merit system, as set forth in the utterances of President 
Cleveland on the subject. He is a man of high character and ability, 
and his appointment is regarded with great satisfaction by Massa- 
chusetts civil service reformers generally. 


THE INDIANAPOLIS POST-OFFICE. 


Tue Indiana reformers who appealed to the President to inter- 
| fere when Postmaster Jones of Indianapolis manifested a disposition 
| to evade the civil service law have lately been pressing Postmaster- 
|General Vilas to remove Railway-mail Clerk Dowling, an appointee 
'of Postmaster Jones. Said Dowling is alleged to be an unfit person 
| for the service, the chief accusation against him being that he had 
bribed members of the city council of Indianapolis in the interest of 
|a street railway company. Very complete evidence has been offered 
| to Secretary Vilas that Dowling boasted before several witnesses of 
having done so. The Postmaster-General has not yet acted on the 
matter. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Tue Geneva (N.Y.) Civil Service Reform Association has pub- 
lished in pamphlet form the admirable address on civil service 
reform delivered last June before the Alumni of Hobart College by 
, Edward O. Graves, the present Chief of the Government Bureau of 

Printing and Engraving. Mr. Graves is an earnest civil service 
reformer, whose reform views have developed during active govern- 
ment service; and, in the above address, the high character and 
ability of the man and his practical knowledge of the service com- 
bine to make it a most valuable contribution to the literature of the 
| movement. 

Mr. George S. Bernard, of Petersburg, Va., to whose communica- 
tions on civil service reform in the Jndex-Appeal of Petersburg we 
have before alluded, has republished the whole series in a pamphlet 
of the “ Elzevir Library” series, issued by John B. Alden, 393 Pearl 
Street, New York. Taken together, Mr. Bernard’s letters form a 
concise history of the movement in England and in this country, 
and, as such, supplies just what was greatly needed. We commend 
it to all who wish to read a history of the reform. The pamphlet is 
lentitled Civil Service versus the Spoils System. 








